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Waechter, who seems to have believed that .a timely display of the big stick would sharpen the negotiations and secure Germany a bigger slice of the French Congo.
German methods were often difficult to understand, and both French and British were greatly mystified and disturbed. To both, the appearance of the warship seemed like the sudden planting of a fist in the middle of peaceful negotiations; the British saw the Germans pegging out a claim to a port on the Atlantic, where they least desired them to be; the French feared that as in 1905, when they had sacrificed their Foreign Minister to German threats, they would again have to choose between humiliation and war. Sir Edward Grey told the German Ambassador that he considered the situation "new and important." The French Ambassador spoke in the same sense to the German Foreign Secretary.
The Kaiser, who appears to have accepted Kiderlen Waechter's assurance that only the dispatch of the warship was needed to bring the French to terms about the Congo, asked, " What the devil is to happen now? " Kiderlen offered to resign, but no one knew how to answer the question, and for nearly three weeks London and Paris were left waiting for the explanations which they too were seeking. Then Mr. Lloyd George, with the approval of Asquith and Grey, made a speech at the Mansion House in which he said that " if a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could only be preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent position Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to be treated, where her interests are vitally affected, as if she were of no account in the Cabinet of Nations, then I say emphatically that peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to endure." (July 21, 1911.)
These were far-sounding words, but more significant still, they were spoken by the man who at that time was supposed to be the leader of the Radical and pacifist party in the Cabinet. If Mr. Lloyd George spoke thus, the public both in Germany and Great Britain judged that the situation must indeed be serious. It was now extremely difficult to find a peaceful solution. Honour and prestige were engaged on both sides. The French were at Fez, the Panther was at Agadir; themerely chosen one of the alter-decision of the people, provided that ifccisjba was tinambiguously expressed on an issue clearly c^lafaed to than, fe order to place that beyond doubt the King imbted that the Parliament Bill, which had been read a fest tone in the Hoose of Commons, should be submitted to the House of Lords also befoire the election, and to that Asquith agreed* tordsf* Commons and jmbEc were thus apprised in of the proposals which were now submitted to theut Egypt by giving
